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to the Councils of the first four centuries, what to
the Councils of the fifteenth and the sixteenth,
what to the Fathers ? The Scottish presbyterians
held the conception of a Church as strongly as
anybody; but England, broadly speaking, had
never been persuaded that there could be a Church
without bishops.

" In the answers to this group of hard questions,
terrible divisions that had been long muffled and
huddled away burst into view. The stupendous
quarrel of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries
again broke out. To the Erastian lawyer the
Church was an institution erected on principles of
political expediency by act of parliament. To the
school of Whately and Arnold it was a corporation
of divine origin, devised to strengthen men in their
struggle for goodness and holiness by the association
and mutual help of fellow-believers. To the
evangelical it was hardly more than a collection
of congregations commended in the Bible for the
diffusion of knowledge and right interpretation of
the Scriptures, the commemoration of Gospel
events and the linking of Gospel truths to a well-
ordered life. To the high Anglican as to the
Roman Catholic, the Church was something
very different from this ; not a fabric reared by
man, nor in truth any mechanical fabric at all,
but a mystically appointed channel of Salvation,
an indispensable element in the relation between
the soul of man and its Creator. To be a member
of it was not to join an external association, but
to become an inward partaker in ineffable and
mysterious graces to which no other access lay
open. Such was the Church Catholic and Apos-
tolic as set up from the beginning, and of this
immense mystery, of this saving agency, of this